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On Babylon’s Ruins. 


Tue PaLace or NEBUCHADNEZZAR. 


Tue visitor to Bagdad, if he is not confronted with many 
modern objects of interest beyond the kaleidoscopic details of 
a flourishing Eastern bazaar, has an embarrassment of riches 
to choose from in the way of archaic ruins. The valley of the 
twin rivers is literally strewn with the rubble of past ages. 
In his way over the desert the traveller tramples at almost 
every step on broken bricks that date back to the Babylonian 
period. His eye is constantly arrested by the sheen of pots- 
herd that was burnt blue when the Mohammedan religion was 
in itsinfancy. The few landmarks of the dreary waste are 
mounds of sand-covered masonry such as Akarkouf or Birs 
Nimrud or Babel or the Arch of Ctesiphon, whose origin or in- 
tention is still sometimes a matter for conjecture in spite of all 
the science of the Nineteenth Century. Unfortunately, most 
of the remains of Mesopotamia’s greatness are without interest 
or beauty, except in the eyes of the archeologist. One visits 
the Arch of Ctesiphon and the ruins of Seleucia because one 
has ample time to inspect them while the river steamer 
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ploughs its way up stream round the tortuous bends of the 
Tigris. Zobeide’s tomb is within half an hour’s ride of the 
Residency in Bagdad, and the strange pile Akarkouf, a mass 
of brickwork like Birs Nimrud, with less apparent meaning 
attached to it, is not much more difficult of access. Otherwise 


it is safe to assert that few foreigners would ever go near 


them. For my own part, fate took me to Babylon, because it 
happened to lie on the easiest route to Nejef and Kerbela, 
which have much more than a mere antiquarian interest, con- 
taining, as they do, rich shrines whither a yearly increasing 
stream of pilgrimage is directed, and which especially attract 
attention at present as points on the route of the much-can- 
vassed Bagdad Railway. I am free to confess that in the 
event I found the ruins of Babylon much the most interesting 
feature of an eight days’ tour, a fact which is accounted for by 
the presence at Babylon of the German exploring expedition 
under Dr. Koldewey and the extraordinarily kind way in 
which he and his colleagues, Dr. Weissbach and Mr. André, 
endeavor to make archeology easy for the most Philistine 
visitors. 
ON THE ROAD TO BABYLON. 

Babylon itself is some sixty miles from Bagdad, and the 
journey to and fro isa matter of forty-eight hours or less if 
one of the waggonettes which run daily to Hillah can be se- 
cured, But it is much more to the purpose to spend at least a 
week in going to Babylon, Hillah, Birs Nimrud, Kifl, Kufah, 
Nejef, and Kerbela. In this way a little circuit is made which 
is usually taken by travellers in the reverse order, but which I 
was obliged to accomplish in the order given because, owing 
to the crowd of pilgrims, a waggonette to Kerbela could not 
be procured and it was rather simpler to begin by riding on 
horseback to Babylon. The whole journey covers a distance 
of about two hundred and fifty miles by road ‘and river, and 
cannot be done comfortably in less than seven or eight days, 
though sanguine guides believe that five are sufficient. The 


best way is to start with a horse for personal use and two good 
donkeys, one for baggage and the other for the use of a ser- 
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vant and interpreter, without whom the traveller who cannot 
speak Arabic is hopelessly at sea. A camp bed, blankets, and 
a few cooking utensils are the main essentials. The owner of 
the donkeys runs behind and makes himself useful by stabling 
and feeding the horse at night. The donkeys of the country 
can do their five miles an hour with great ease and keep the 


pace up for twelve hours out of the twenty-four for short 
journeys, and that is more than the average rider is likely to 
require. Leaving Bagdad at daybreak the caravan can make 
Mahmoudieh, the first village on the road, in four hours’ 
steady going, after which a halt for breakfast or tiffin is desir- 
able. Mahmoudieh has a fine new “khan” or caravanserai 
with clean rooms, for the better class of travellers, and as this 
is a great rarity in Mesopotamia it may be better for fastidious 
people to start later in the day and sleep the first night at 
Mahmoudieh. Otherwise one goes on from there to Haswa, 
just an hour beyond the spot where the road to Babylon and 
Hillah branches off the main route to Mosseyib and Kerbela. 


SCENERY OF MESOPOTAMIA, 


At Haswa, which is simply a “khan” with a few mud huts 
outside, the accommodation for the night is far from luxur- 
ious. The caravanserai is, as usual, a large, square, fort-like 
structure of mud bricks enclosing a yard round which are a 
series of niches four feet or so from the ground, intended to 


serve as resting places, Each traveller selects his own niche 


and tethers his horse beneath him. If all the niches are full 
there is a great raised platform of brick in the centre of the 
yard where he can spread his blankets. As the night was cold 
and rain threatened when I arrived, I secured the use of one 
of the huts outside, where horse and donkeys, and servant, 
and the owner of the hut and his family, made a comfortable 
party for the night. There is one advantage of such a lodg- 


ing—that it does not tempt the wayfarer to lie slothfully in 
bed. I had finished breakfast and got well on my way before 
the sun showed above the level horizon, and before nine 
o’clock had passed Mahawill Khan, from whence a glimpse is 
first obtained of the big mound which marks the site of Baby- 
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lon and is still called Babel. The scenery of Mesopotamia re- 
quires very little description. The glaring, whitish brown of 


the desert is only relieved by very occasional patches of green 
where a canal gives water enough for agriculture. Owing to 
the drought this year rain-fed crops are entirely absent. The 
plain would be a dead level were it not for the remains of an- 
cient canals, whose high banks are increased in size by fre- 
quent sandstorms, and generally magnified into low ranges of 
hills by the ever-present mirage. Occasionally a distant cara- 
vanserai looms high above the horizon like a great castle, 


growing disappointingly smaller and meaner as the traveller 
approaches, while towards the Euphrates marshes a great city 
seems sometimes to float in the distant haze, which contracts 
at closer inspection into a group of Arab tents. On such a 
featureless plain the bulky mound called Babel, though not 
more than a hundred and fifty feet high, and perhaps a hun- 
dred yards square, is an imposing landmark, standing high 
above the dark fringe of date trees which marks the sinuous 


course of the Euphrates. 


HOSPITALITY OF THE DESERT. 

As the rider proceeds beyond Mahawill Khan he passes a 
smaller mound on his left which has been the subject of fruit- 
less excavations. Soon afterwards he enters a perfect mesh of 
old and new canals, crossing and recrossing one another in an 
apparently aimless fashion, until he ‘passes through a gap in 
one bank higher than the others and more regular, which he 
may or may not recognize as the great wall of ancient Baby- 
lon. By this time he has left the mound of Babel on his right 
hand and has discovered that farther on to the front there are 
two other mounds of somewhat similar aspect, but less con- 
spicuous because closer to the date groves by the river. On 
the first of these a number of dark figures are easily descried 
at some work which resembles a railway embankment ; this is 
the famous “kasr” where Nebuchadnezzar once held high 
revelry. The second mound is surmounted by two small 
domes of obviously Mohammedan style, which seem absurdly 
out of keeping with the hoary remains of Babylonian great- 
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ness. It is here that a saintly Mohammedan has been laid to 
rest perched high on the buried structure of a heathen temple, 
a cuckoo’s egg in the nest of a crow. The mound takes the 
name of the dead Mohammedan, and is popularly known as 
Amran. Striking off to the right front from the Hillah road 
immediately after passing the gap in the wall, I came in ten 
minutes to a date garden on the river bank hard by the “kasr” 
mound where a well-made outer door and a clean brick build- 
ing denoted the residence of Europeans. Dr. Koldewey, whom 
I disturbed in the task of sorting out basket loads of broken 


bricks and pottery, came immediately to the gateway, waived 
all introductions, and showed me my room as if he had been 
expecting me for days, taking it for granted that I had come 
to stay. The hospitality of the desert seems to be infectious, 
for Dr. Koldewey and his colleagues, Dr. Weissbach and ,M. 
André, not only welcome all visitors, but take it almost as an 
insult if any Europeans pitch a camp within reach of Babylon, 
instead of billeting themselves on the German Expedition, 


and when this hospitality of the desert is combined with a 
feast of learning at which the men of science contrive to make 
one forget the immense gulf fixed between knowledge and 
ignorance, the traveller is indeed fortunate. 


NEBUCHADNEZZAR’S BRICKS. 

It is sometimes said that no European can become a great 
Chinese scholar and keep his reason. When it is remembered 
that there are at least as many cuneiform characters as there 
are Chinese characters in Giles’ Dictionary—which contains, if 
memory serves, some fourteen thousand—and further that 
while in Chinese each character signifies primarily a single 
word, in cuneiform a character may stand for a word or a 
syllable or a phrase, some faint idea of the difficulties of 
Assyriology may be obtained. Then, when one understands 
that whereas Chinese is a living tongue, the key to the cunei- 
form character was lost two thousand years ago, and has to be 
deciphered without any aid in the shape of spoken language 
or tradition, one is filled with admiration, amounting almost 
to awe, of the men who can read off the writing on one of 
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Nebuchadnezzar’s bricks more easily than the average 
Englishman can read a page of Chaucer. Not that Dr. Kolde- 
wey or Dr. Weissbach are really at all awe-inspiring. On the 
contrary, Assyriology, if you listen to them, becomes almost a 
simple affair, mainly because they scorn tradition and conjec- 
ture and believe only what Nebuchadnezzar plainly tells them 
by his writings and his buildings. In the light of such direct 
history the Herodotus of our youth becomes even a more un- 
mitigated romancer than we ever suspected him of being. 
Gone is Semiramis and the hanging gardens of Babylon ; gone 
is Queen Nitokris and all her works; gone, too, it must be 
sadly confessed, is a great part of that Babylonian magnifi- 
cence which has been the by-word of ages. The fact is that 
until the German Expedition came to Babylon about three 
years ago, nothing much better than most untrustworthy 
tradition was known of the great city where the Jews spent 
their captivity. It is very doubtful if Herodotus ever saw 
Babylon with his own eyes, and by the time Alexander came 
to Mesopotamia, Babylon was well on the road to ruin. 
Centuries of rapine and sandstorm have converted the ruins 
into insignificant mounds of dust and débris in which the 
thrifty Arabs have mined for the well tempered bricks which 
they cannot bake to-day. 
CENTENARY OF CUNEIFORM KNOWLEDGE. 

All the modern village of Hillah is built of valuable inscrip- 
tions, of which not a single word could be deciphered a 
hundred years ago. Itso happens that next September will 
be the centenary of cuneiform knowledge, for then just a 
hundred years will have elapsed since the first inscription was 
haltingly read. Fifty years ago, when the great French Ex- 
pedition came to Babylon, the knowledge of cuneiform was so 
far behind what it is to-day that the French men of science 
may be forgiven for the extraordinary nature of their conjec- 
tures which gave to Babylon dimensions not far short of those 
of modern London with its suburbs, and thereby produced a 
wholly erroneous idea of what greatness in those days meant. 
Since then, under the auspices of Sir Austen Layard, Mr. 
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Rassam has added something to the common fund of knowl- 
edge by valuable discoveries, but compared to the extensive 
and thorough-going operations of the Germans he can hardly 
be said to have done more than scratch the surface ; and any 
traveller’s book of the last twenty years will show what vague 
notions were held of the architecture and topography of the 
ancient city. To the least experienced eye the aspect of 
things to-day is entirely changed. Dr. Koldewey, with his two 
hundred Arab labourers, assisted by a miniature railway, has 
laid about two-thirds of the “kasr” bare, and the Palace of 
Nebuchadnezzar, or rather its foundations, live yet to tell the 
true tale of the past. At the present day everyone who builds 
a house in Bagdad or Busrah attempts to make his roof a little 
higher than the rest that he may look down on his neighbor. 
The same desire prompted the ancient Kings of Babylon to 
raise their palaces on mighty pedestals, so that the whole city 
might be beneath them, and since the Mesopotamian plain of- 
fered no natural point of vantage they were compelled to con- 
struct an artificial acropolis of brick and mortar. Practically 
all that is left to-day of the “kasr” is the foundation work or 
solid brick mass, though the Temple of Melita is partially ex- 
istant, and enough of the flooring and partition walls of the 
palaces to enable the explorer to draw fairly accurate conclu- 
sions as to the size of the rooms. 
ROYAL APARTMENTS. 

The whole “kasr” with its enclosing walls is about five 
hundred yards by three hundred, and it includes within its 
space three palaces, a temple, and a canal, besides a portion of 
the famous Holy Way which Herodotus described for us. 
Thus, the “ kasr” bears some resemblance to the fort at Agra 
with its three palaces merging into one another, but there the 
likeness stops, for the citadel of Nebuchadnezzar can in no 
way have compared with the fort of the Moguls as far as size 
or architectural beauty or richness of material is concerned. 
Instead of the white marble and red sandstone of Agra, there 
is nothing but a monotony of mud bricks and burnt bricks in 
Babylon—good material of the kind, it is true, since they have 
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stood the wear and tear of ages, and are still as good as new, 
but still bricks and nothing more. The temples were built 
almost entirely of mud brick with whitewashed walls—which 
was considered good enough for the gods—and the largest of 
them were wretchedly small in comparison with the shrines of 
to-day. As for the royal apartments, they remind one some- 
what of the Emperor’s bedroom in the Forbidden City at 
Pekin. As far as the explorations go, there is not, in fact, a 
trace of a room in the “kasr” which would be considered 
large enough nowadays for a lady’s boudoir, with the excep- 
tion of the great hall of,the Mene Mene Tekel Upharsin inci- 
dent, which may have been 50 ft. or 60 ft. lony. This is the chief 
apartment of the southern palace, which has the advantage 
over the northern, in point of architecture and situation. The 
great hall faces south with a magnificent view over the larger 
part of the city. Before the hall is a court with a well and 
two round objects which may have been the bases of pillars 
supporting a portico or protections for the roots of two palm 
trees. Then comes the outer wall of the “kasr” going sheer 
down in a precipice of solid brickwork to the waterway which 
once was a wide canal, or perhaps a branch of the Euphrates 
itself. To the left of the Holy Way, whose brick pavement, 
covered with bitumen, is almost intact, crossed the waterway 
by a bridge long since departed, and proceeded in a long 
sweep to the great temple which lies partly disclosed in the 
mound which is called Amran. If we could replace the 
Euphrates or the canal in its artificial bed, and clothe the 
farther bank with date palms and blossoming fruit trees, if we 
could reconstruct the great temple on its brick mass in the 
place of the shapeless Amran, and build again the great edifice 
just to the left whose razson d’étre is not now so much as 
conjectured, if we could repeople the Holy Way with the 
picturesque crowd of an Eastern city, or see it, perhaps, on 
the festival day when the great image of Nebuchadnezzar’s 
favorite god was borne in triumph from the temple to the 
“kasr,” and if we could fill up the dead space between the 
Holy Way and the distant city wall with the buildings of a 
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great Metropolis, and hear again the hum coming up to the 
terrace of the mart of the ancient world—if we could do all 
this, then, as we looked out from the hall of feasting where 
the concubines of Nebuchadnezzar once drank from the 
chalices of Jerusalem, we might not compare Babylon with 
London or New York or even Tokio, but we should admit that 
the captor of Israel had some reason to be proud of his handi- 
work. If for no other reason Dr. Koldewey and his colleagues 
would have a claim on our gratitune in that they have, so to 
speak, put Babylon in its place. 
PAST GRANDEUR. 

Historians nearly always give an exaggerated idea of past 
grandeur because they forget to put in the qualifying clause 
of comparison, and even men of science like the French ex- 
plorers of fifty years ago went utterly wrong in their map of 
Babylon. Instead of an enormous square which included both 
Babel and Birs, fifteen miles apart as the crow flies, and ex- 
tended over a huge space on both sides of the Euphrates, 
Babylon has been reduced to a comparatively small triangle, 
two sides of which were formed by walls running at a slightly 
obtuse angle to one another with the river subtending the 
angle and forming the main protection on the third side, just 
as the Jumna forms one side of Delhi and Agra. Dr. Koldewey 
estimated the extent of the walls as not greater than fourteen 
kilometres, or about eight miles. In other words, Babylon 
was ever so much inferior in size to modern Pekin, and the 
“kasr,” though a massive structure, could in no way compare 
for magnificence with the Forbidden City. The great temple 
in the heart of the Amran mound may have been richly 
enough decorated with gold and precious stones, but it would 
certainly, if complete to-day, fade into insignificance beside 
the shrine of Hussein at Kerbela, and the lesser temples of 
Melita in the “kasr” and of Ninop beyond Amran were 
seemingly rather paltry affairs. What is concealed in the 
Babel mound will not be known until the German expedition 
turns its attention in that direction, but the main aspect of the 
city will not be altered by discoveries there. In fine, Baby- 
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lon if reproduced to-day would cut as poor a figure among the 
world’s capitals as the Ormuz of the Sixteenth Century would 
among the commercial ports of the present. The best that 
can be said of it is that up to the present time its glories have 
never been surpassed in Mesopotamia. And even taking the 
shrunk circuit of the real walls, it need not be assumed that 
all the space within them was occupied by dwellings at the 
same time. It is usual in the East to find waste places within 
the walls of all large cities. An example is furnished by 
Nankin, where a good bag of pheasants may be got on any 
November day inside the city gates ; while in Persia there are 
few cities which are not half composed of ruins. There is no 
reason to suppose that things were very different in Babylon- 
ian times, and it is quite certain that the various cities round 
about Babylon rose to eminence at different periods. 
THE QUESTION OF CANALS, 

Another and more practical light which has been thrown on 
the district by the German Expedition has reference to the 
ancient schemes of irrigation which are rife in Mesopotamia. 
We should like to know if the climate of the country has 
changed and if the desert was ever a forest country. That it 
was not greatly different from what it is to-day may be gath- 
ered from the records of Alexander’s time. Nebuchadnezzar 
certainly used other woods than the date palm in the construc- 
tion of his palaces and temples whose names are preserved in 
the cuneiform character, though they cannot be identified. 
But these woods may have come from the Chaldzan hills 
above Mosul or even from the teak forests of Ceylon and 
Burma. What Nebuchadnezzar does tell us most plainly is 
that he built canals, and they were considered a great boon to 
the country. In other words, the problem which faced the 


agriculturist of Mesopotamia was much the same as it is to- 
day. Only the average visitor makes the mistake of attribut- 
ing the existing remains of waterways which intersect the 
Euphrates country by the hundred to the public works depart- 
ment of the Babylonian. The German explorers, who are 
practically the only authorities on the subject, say that they 
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cannot identify any of these canals outside the walls of Baby- 
lon with the irrigation works of Nebuchadnezzar. On the 
contrary, the canals belong for the most part to the Moham- 
medan era, and, what is most important, they were never, 
probably, much more extensively used than they are at pres- 
ent. The reason why they are so numerous is not difficult to 
find. The Arab deals with a canal as he does with a house. 
He uses it and abuses it until it goes to rack and ruin, and 
then sooner than go in for extensive repairs he finds it simpler 
to build a new one. This accounts for the fact that the canal 
beds cross each other and often run close together in a way 
that shows conclusively that they were not all utilized at the 
same time. The casual observer who talks of the palmy days 
of Mesopotamia when the whole country was irrigated by 
canals needs to be reminded that there is no trace whatsoever 
of a great irrigation scheme for Mesopotamia, nor is it at all 
certain that there ever was a time when more canals were in 
use than at present. 


ADVANTAGE OF REGULAR LABOR. 

Again, the expedition, besides accomplishing excavations on 
a scale never attempted before, and making discoveries far 
beyond the dreams of previous explorers, has had a most 
beneficial effect on the surrounding country. Only a few 
years ago the mounds of Babylon concealed scattered villages, 
from which hungry Arabs stole out at night to rob the cara- 
vans passing between Hillah and Bagdad. Lying in wait be- 
hind the ancient walls or the sides of disused canals they 
pounced easily on their prey, and made all traffic on the road 
risky and expensive. Now the whilom brigands are working 
peacefully at the excavations, having learned the advantage 
which regular labor has over chance depredations. I have 
heard it said that it will be impossible to get any decent labor 
for the purposes of the Bagdad Railway out of the Arabs; 
but Dr. Koldewey’s experience rather tends to disprove this 
theory. Inasmall way he has got distinctly satisfactory re- 
sults. The ordinary wage is three good piastres a day, equiv- 
alent to sixpence in our money, and though the ill-fed Arabs 
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were poor workmen from the outset they settled down to 
their task after a month or two of experience and regular 
food, and on the whole they answer the purpose exceedingly 
well. They cannot do the work of the European navy, but 
then you can get at least four Arabs for the same pay that the 


poorest British laborer would demand. Dr. Koldewey can 
always get more labor than he requires, and I have been told 
by many people in Hillah and Nejef and Kerbela that the 
supply of labor at sixpence a day is practically inexhaustible. 
When it is remembered that the soldier gets his food and 
clothing and a nominal three shillings and fourpence a month, 
which is never paid oftener than once in six months, and 
sometimes not even then, it will be seen that sixpence a 
day paid with perfect regularity is almost wealth to the Arab 
in a country where grain is exceedingly cheap. Dr. Koldewey 
pays his men “bakshish” for any particular discovery which 
is made, partly to give them an interest in the work and 
partly to prevent robbery. The result is that he has only had 


one case of robbery in three years’ experience. Just before I 
arrived he had unearthed a bas-relief on the brickwork of the 
“kasr” which had delighted the Arabs exceedingly. It was a 
beast with the legs and feet of a lion, but the skin, head, and 
forked tongue of a snake, with a pair of horns and the tail of a 
scorpion, altogether a notable creature, which seemed to have 


stepped straight out of the vision of a Daniel or an Ezekiel. 
The rate of “bakshish” for such a discovery was naturally 
high, and the Arabs were well contented. 
THE FIELDS OF ARCHAZOLOGY. 
The main result is that Babylon, instead of being a dreary 
waste of sand undulations and mounds, has taken such definite 


shape as to suggest, at all events, to interested travellers the 
brave days—which were not so very brave—of: Babylonian 
greatness. I would endeavor at greater length to show what 
a debt of gratitude travellers owe to the German explorers, 
were it not that it is foolhardy for an outsider to wander at 
large in the sacred fields of archeology, into which I may 


~ have already intruded too far to escape rebuke for unconscious 
error. H. J. Wuicuam. 
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Further Exploration of the Palace of Knossos. 


On February 14 last I was able, thanks largely to the gener- 
ous assistance given through the Cretan Excavation Fund, to 
resume the work of excavation in the prehistoric Palace of 
Knossos, It may be said at once that the results of this sea- 
son’s work have, so far, not fallen below the high level of the 
two preceding years. Great difficulties have, indeed, been en- 
countered, both from the persistent and quite exceptional 
rainy weather and from the constant necessity of propping up 
and even of partially reconstituting walls in order to preserve 
the remains of upper stories which distinguish the recently 
excavated parts of the Palace from almost all ancient build- 
ings. The conservation of these seemed such a plain matter 
of duty that neither labor nor expense has been spared to this 
end ; and, thanks to the constant watchfulness of my assistant, 
Dr. Mackenzie, and the architectural resources of Mr. Fyfe, 
the difficulties and not inconsiderable dangers of the work 
have been so far overcome that throughout a whole quarter 
the upper plan of the building is now almost as clearly marked 
as that of its ground floor. 

Those who have followed the former course of the excava- 
tions may remember that their result had been to uncover an 
Eastern wing, which seems to have been mainly reserved for 
State and religious functions, business and storage, a great 
central Court, and beyond it to the east a part of what seemed 
to be the Royal residential quarter. At the close of last sea- 
son’s work a staircase had come to light here, leading down by 
a triple flight to a hall with double tiers of colonades, and be- 
yond it a larger columnar hall or Megaron. On the upper 


level, north of these ran a corridor beneath which another 


corresponding passage of lofty dimensions has now been 
cleared out, originally lit by a large window opening on the 
light-well of the larger hall. The clearance of this was 
marked by the discovery of a very extensive deposit of in- 
scribed clay tablets—the largest, indeed, yet discovered—in- 


cluding about too perfect documents dealing with Palace 
accounts. The decimal system is here much in evidence, and 
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a large proportion of the tablets deal with percentages. With 
these were several large clay impressions of what must cer- 
tainly have been a Royal signet ring, exhibiting a goddess 


and her attendants, of which a counterfeit matrix was found 


last year in another part of the building—a proof that fraudu- 
lent procedure was not unknown even in the household of 
Minos. 

The spacious chamber bordering this corridor, which from 
the signs cut on its walls I have called the “ Hall of the 
Double Axes,” was found to have a double portico at its 
further end, facing both south and east. In its south wall had 


been already visible last year a doorway leading to a finely 
paved passage with a “dog’s leg” turn, as if to insure the 
privacy of some important room beyond. Here has now been 
uncovered a quite original chamber flanked on two sides by a 
high stylobate, which also serves as a base for seats, between 
the original pillars of which light was obtained on the one side 
from a portico; on the other from an area with a back wall 


stepping back above. On the west side of the room an open- 
ing in balustrade gives access to a small bath-chamber, above 
the gypsum lining slabs of which a fine painted frieze of 
spirals and rosettes was still partly clinging to the walls. Re- 
mains of a painted terra-cotta bath were found near. Of the 
wall paintings that originally adorned the room itself and the 
portico beyond very interesting remains were also found, 
though in a fallen condition. Quite an aquarium of fish has 
here come to light very naturalistically rendered, including 
parts of two large dolphins and many smaller fry, some of 
them complete. This discovery supplies the counterpart to 
the fine fresco showing flying fish found by the British school 
in the prehistoric settlement of Melos—a work which must 
now be definitely assigned to an artist of the Knossian School. 
Here, too, as those different tones of blue had to be mainly 
reserved for the fish themselves, the sea water itself was indi- 
cated by azure wreaths and coils of dotted spray on a white 
ground. The expedient is most artistic, but could anything be 
less “ classical” ? 
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The upper part of an elegant lady in a yellow jacket and 
light chemise introduces us to a different class of subject. 
Her flying tresses and outstretched arm suggest violent action 
and this is still more perceptible in the subject of another 
fresco fragment showing a more nude female figure in the act 
of springing from above and seizing the horns of a galloping 
bull. Remains of a series of scenes exhibiting female toread- 
ors were already found towards the close of last season’s dig, 
and it has now been possible to ‘reconstitute a complete panel 
of one of these fresco designs. The whole is a tour de force of 
ancient circus shows. A Mycenzan cowboy is seen turning a 
somersault over the back of a charging bull to whose horns in 
front clings a girl, in boy’s costume, while another girl per- 
forming behind, with outstretched hands, seems to wait to 
catch her as she is tossed over the monster’s back. The fallen 
body of a man beneath another bull brings out the grimmer 
side of these Minoan sports. 

A very interesting feature of the newly discovered hall, 
which will be specially appreciated by Homeric students, is a 
private staircase opening to its north wall and leading up by a 
double flight to its upper rooms. On the west side of the hall 
opens a passage leading to what must have been the most 
secluded part of this residential quarter of the palace. Here, 
again, remains of the upper-floor levels are well preserved, 
and a stone bench is stlll in its place against the wall of one of 
the upper rooms, The innermost of this group of chambers 
have as yet been incompletely excavated, but the work here 
has already been productive of some important results. At 
one point are remains of what appears to have been a wooden 
staircase, the upper part of which was found literally choked 
with broken seal impressions trom what must certainly have 
been a secretary's office on the upper floor. One of these im- 
pressions, though only a fragment, is of great interest as bear- 
ing part of the impress of a late Babylonian cylinder, thus 
supplying direct proof of correspondence with the East. <A 
very remarkable feature of this quarter of the palace is the 
elaborate drainage system. The well paved floors are under- 
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aid by quite a network of stone channels, in places crossing 


each other at different levels and roomy enough to allow a 
man to crawl along them. A succession of stone shafts leads 
down to these from the upper story, in one case apparently 
connected with a latrine, of which a curious, and in some re- 
spects, very modern example also occurs on the ground-floor. 
In another part of the palace sections of a terra-cotta drain 
pipe have been found of a most advanced form, provided with 
stop-ridges. 

South of the truly Royal group of chambers above referred 
to is another quarter, with smaller rooms, perhaps mainly oc- 
cupied by servants and minor officials. Archives were also 
kept here,’as is shown by the discovery of parts of two, hoards 
of inscribed tablets. One contains lists of persons indicated 
by the man-sign ; the other refers to the armoury, and exhib- 
its, besides the linear characters of the inscriptions, outline 


figures of swords. In addition to these finds of tablets, the 
pottery of this and the adjoining region has produced some 
quite new illustrations of the prehistoric writing of Crete. 
Besides graffiti, a fragment of a Mycenzan vessel shows a 
painted inscription analogous to those of later Greek vases, 
while the inside of a cup is filled with three lines of linear in- 
scription written in ink, like’ those of Egyptian ostraka, Near 
the magazine containing the tablets was another with vases in 
the earliest palace style, some of them painted with very 
naturalistic lilies. An adjoining chamber contained a kind of 
domestic shrine of the highest importance in its bearing on 
the local cult. On asmall dais, beside a tripod of offerings, 
and with a miniature votive double axe of steatite before her, 
rose a painted terra-cotta figure of a goddess, pillar shaped be- 
low according to the old religious tradition, and with a dove 
on her head, while in front of her stood a male votary holding 
out another dove. That a goddess was associated in the 
palace cult of the double axe further appears from a gem on 
which a female divinity is seen bearing this symbolic weapon 
in her hand. 

On the eastern slope of the hill the limits of the palace have 
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extended themselves beyond all anticipation. A good deal of 
denudation has here taken place, but among the finds are re- 
mains of a large architectural fresco with realistic imitation 
of veined marble, and stone jars more capacious than any yet 
brought to light. A stone spout jutting out from a neighbor- 
ing wall and connected by a conduit with an oil-press above, 
explained at once their contents and their means of filling. 
Further down and here forming the outer eastern boundary of 
the palace, are massive lines of supporting walls ; at one place 
five are within another at intervals of only a foot or so, and a 
bastian with ascending flights of steps flanked by curious 
water-runnels. 

Some excavation has yet to be carried out in the central 
parts of the eastern quarter, and the boundaries have yet to 
be delimited towards the northeast ; but there is every hope 
that the main work may now be completed by the end of the 
present season, The remains already brought to light cover 
an area of about five acres, and their exploration may be said 
to have opened to the eyes of history a new world, already an- 
cient when Homer sang, but presenting a civilization in some 
respects strangely modern. It would seem, indeed, as if the 
brilliant and unexpected character of the finds was likely to 
maintain itself to the last. The exploration, now proceeding, 
of the basement spaces within the upper Eastern Terrace has 
brought to light, below the level of the later Palace, walls be- 
longing to a still earlier Royal dwelling. Within these were 
fine painted vases of the older class, the decorative designs 
and elegant contour of which sufficiently attest the high 
artistic development attained here in this still more archaic 
period. In this early stratum was also found a miniature vase 
of gold and porcelain, the thimble-like receptacle of which 
may have contained some perfume as precious as attar of 


roses. Here, too, as if to illustrate the continuity of the local 
cult, were remains of a miniature pillar shrine of painted 
terra-cotta with doves perched on its roof. But one of the 
later Palace basements, at a slightly higher level than this, 
contained an architectural record of still more universal inter- 
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est. This is the remains of a mosaic, consisting of small 


porcelain placques, which, in its original form, seems to have 
represented scenes disposed in various zones recalling the sub- 
jects of Achilles’ shield—the walls and houses of a city, a 
river, a vine and other trees, warriors with bows, spears, and 
throwing sticks, besiegers and defenders, and various animals. 


But the most surprising part of all are the houses of which the 
city is composed. Fragmentary as are their remains, it has 


been possible to reconstitute about a couple of score of these. 
The varying character of the structure—stone, timber, and 
plastered rubble—is accurately reproduced; and the walls, 
towers, gateways—a whole street of a Minoan city rises before 
us much as it originally stood. But what is even more sur- 
prising than the fact that the elevations of these prehistoric 
structures should be thus recovered for us intact from the 


gulfs of time is the altogether modern character of some of 
their features. Here are three-storied houses (some of the 
semi-detached class showing two contiguous doorways) with 
windows of four panes, or double windows of three panes each, 
which seem to show that the inmates of the houses had actually 


some substitute for glass. 
ArTHUR J. Evans, 


Palestine Exploration Fund. 

Tue Dictionary of the Bible, edited by Professor Hastings 
and others, and published by the Messrs. Scribner, deals, in its 
fourth volume, just issued, with the Tabernacle and the 
Temple, giving the latest views of Biblical scholars. The 
Tabernacle is treated by Professor Kennedy of Edinburgh, 
and the Temple by Professor Davis of Bangor, Wales. Both 
articles are very full, and show profound study of their 
themes by the writers. If we do not wholly agree with their 
conclusions it is simply because they have not kept so closely 
to the Biblical descriptions as other students have done. 
Here criticism makes strange work, for it says of the descrip- 
tions given in Scripture that they are not one but are made up 
of accounts not agreeing well together. Thus the critic as- 
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sumes to discern one statement as correct and the next as of a 
later date and inferior accuracy, and thus he does not hold 
himself to reconstruct the Tabernacle, but to reconstruct the 
account of it, and then to make up the building as he conceives 


it to have been and not as it is said to have been. Of course 
there can be no test of the result but our respect for the 
scholar since the description itself is discredited, and this is a 
most unsatisfactory conclusion to be reached. 


Professor Kennedy has no serious fault to find with the de- 
scription of the Tabernacle until he comes to the boards 
forming its sides. Here he confessedly departs from all 
others. He first leaves the Bible account of the boards for the 
Jewish tradition and then he abandons that for a pure imagi- 
nation of hisown. Jewish tradition, which always exagger- 
ates, gives the boards a thickness of one cubit, and Dr. 


Kennedy calculates that they would each weigh about a ton, 
and therefore he rejects the idea, and substitutes a hollow 
frame, that is, a board from which the central part is removed, 
leaving only a skeleton of sides andends. He is so much 
pleased with this that he pictures it, and then pictures the 
Tabernacle so formed, making it look exactly like a hencoop, 
or a box for berries. 


Now, what were these boards todo? They were to make 
the Tabernacle a closed building, just as the Arab makes his 
tent by using a permanent wall of stones or a temporary mat- 
ting of reeds. Hethus secures privacy. So was it with the 
Tabernacle. The boards not only’helped, with the pillars, to 
sustain the canopy, but they enclosed the holy place. Starting 
from the Oriental point of view, the Tabernacle is very easy 
to reconstruct, but starting in ignorance of the Oriental tent it 
is not strange that difficulties are found, only removable by 
confounding tradition with revelation and then doing violence 
to both. Thus, Dr. Kennedy does not believe that the Bibli- 
cal account is true, but was invented long after Moses’ time, 
and he denies the capacity to make the Tabernacle to “the 
unorganized body of Hebrew serfs and nomads that meets us 
in the oldest sources of the Penteteuch,” 
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Such language requires no comment, for it repudiates the 
Scriptures as counterfeit. 

In writing of the Temple, Professor Davis, apparently an 
older man, is more temperate, but again we find an entirely 
new idea not in harmony with the Biblical facts. All the 
buildings of Solomon are placed in one group and within one 
court. The temple is placed where it belonged, then south of 
it and also facing east is placed the palace, south of this again 
“the throne porch” and south of that the “porch of pillars,” 
and then still further south “the house of Lebanon.” This 
arrangement seems to militate against the statement of the 
text that the porch was a part of the house of Lebanon and 
that the porch of the throne was a part of the first named 
porch. Moreover, Dr. Davis does not seem to have been upon 
the ground, or he would not ignore the deep valley between 
Moriah and Ophel and make the outer court of one level 
stretch so far southward. 

But stranger still is the statement that, “in order to make 
the rock-crowned Moriah fit for building upon, the rocky sur- 
face would have to be levelled.” Who does not know that the 
summit remains and has always remained perfect, now 
guarded by the Mosque of Omar, and showing the untouched 
surface? To cut it off was precisely what Solomon did not 
do, and hence the necessary elevation of three courts, which is 
here ignored. 

There are other equally interesting points in this volume, 
and one is tempted to remark upon Sir Charles Wilson’s iden- 


tification of the city of David with Ophel, but it cannot be 
done in a brief space. 

As I am expecting to be away from home for a time, though 
the interests of the Fund will be provided for, I shall be very 
glad to receive, as soon as possible, all subscriptions which 
have not been remitted for 1902. 
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Book Reviews. 


ARCHZOLOGICAL History of Ohio. The Mound Builders and 
Later Indians. By Gerard Fowke. No other state in the 
Union affords such rich material for the archzologist as Ohio, 


and no work of equal character and completeness as Mr. 
Fowke’s book has been produced by any other state. Mr. 
Fowke has explored the state thoroughly, and has verified all 
of the statements made in this book, and it is a model of 
scientific accuracy. It therefore contains no erroneous and ex- 
aggerated statements or deductions formed upon the work of 
other explorers or writers, but all of the records of former ex- 


plorers have been reviewed, condensed and compared, work- 


ing theories have been formulated, and order has been 
brought out of chaos. 

In regard to the various theories regarding the origin of the 
mound builders, Mr. Fowke says: “It is unfortunate that we 
are not yet in position to make more than a guess—and only a 
plausible guess—at an answer; but such is the case. Pages 
could be filled with a list of authors who have advocated 
theories based on resemblances, most of which possess no 
special significance. Too often their productions are incoherent 


collections of irrevalent facts, ingeniously woven together 
with uncertain traditions, and colored by vague descriptions 
borrowed from imaginative travelers,” and he concludes: 


“In spite of the vast amount of study that men have given to 


the matter, we do not know when, how, or by whom, America 
was settled, or whether it was ever ‘settled’ at all, in the ordi- 
nary meaning of the word. Ethnologically, the areas east and 


west of the Rocky Mountains are essentially different. There 
is manifest, too, a wide variation in character among the races 


inhabiting the three grand divisions of the continent ; greater 
than would be produced by climate alone. These facts indi- 
cate more than one line of migration, leading back to different 
starting points; yet, given time enough, all these stages of 
culture may gradually evolve in various branches of one tribe 


developing under radically dissimilar circumstances.” 
Mr. Fowke considers that all known facts are at variance 
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with the belief that large additions to population may have 
come from either Europe or Africa, unless in times so remote 
that little trace now survives of influence from that source. 


The western coast may, however, have been accessible to 
primitive Asian peoples by way of Behring Strait; along 
ocean currents ; or by means of islands in the Pacific, now sub- 
merged. The center of distribution for the first emigrants 
was probably that part of the Pacific coast containing the 
Gulf of Georgia and the mouth of the Columbia river. From 
here they spread southward along the coast and eastward over 
the Rocky Mountains. This dispersion dates so far in the 
past that different tribes of Indians now vary as greatly from 


each other in psychological attributes as do different nations 
of Asia or Europe. When one part of the American race 
started eastward and the other southward from their pristine 
home the separation was final. The Aztec, the Indian of the 
Pueblo, the Mound Builder, and the hunting Indian all differed 
in their manner of living and their social customs. It is 


probable that the culture status of each particular group 


developed where it was found, than that any one should be 
transformed into another with no intermediate stages. 

Mr. Fowke considers that nothing yet discovered proves for 
any of the Mound Builders a higher intellectual capacity than 
is, or was, possessed by more than one well known tribe of 
American Indians. There were several mound-building 
tribes within the limits of the United States, who may, or may 
not, have been related or contemporaneous. Nothing is to be 
learned of the origin of the American Indians, or, as a corol- 
lary, of the Mound Builders, by a comparison of their customs 
or implements with those of foreign peoples. There is no 
probability that any manuscript, inscription, or other records, 
will ever be discovered, which will aid in solving the unan- 


swered questionings concerning the Mound Builders. 

Mr. Fowke proceeds through six hundred pages to consider 
thoroughly the mounds and enclosures of Ohio, treating them 
under the following heads: (1) Enclosures on hills or level 
lands ; extent, possible uses, situation in regard to topographi- 
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cal surroundings. (2) Mounds; size, situation, contents, sim- 
ilarities and differences. (3) Village sites; same as mounds. 
(4) Customs and methods of life so far as analogy by compari- 
son with known peoples will justify us in assuming. (5) 
Distribution of various sorts of remains. (6) Description and 
explanation of the various classes of relics. The Indians, 
their migrations, manner of life, various stages of culture, etc., 
are also considered. This book is issued under the auspices 
of the Ohio State Archeological and Historical Society. 
There are over 300 illustrations. (Columbus, Ohio, State 
Archeological and Historical Society. 8vo. pp. 760). 


Tue Tenth Memoir of the Archzological Survey of Egypt 
is devoted to the Rock Tombs of Sheikh Said, by N. de G. 
Davies. The cliffs of Sheikh Said, on the eastern bank of the 
Nile opposite the town of Mellawi-el-Arish, and about 180 
miles south of Cairo, were chosen in very early times as one of 
the chief places of burial for persons of importance in this dis- 
trict. The tombs of Sheikh Said lie about a mile south of the 
village of El Bersheh, and the visitor who approaches them 
from this direction can easily discern the dark entrances to the 
tombs in the face of the cliff. Here were the tombs of the 
Governor Imhetep, the Lady Henent and her husband, Prince 
Van, Hepa, an official connected with the royal gardens, and 
many others. These tombs date from the decadent period of 
the VIIth and succeeding dynasties. 

These tombs have often been described, by Hay in 1826, 
Nestor de |’Hote in 1838, Wilkinson in 1841, the Prussian Ex- 
pedition under Lepsius in 1843, Prisse d’Avennes in 1844, 
Petrie and Griffith in 1887, and Newberry and Carter in 
1892-93. Mr. Davies describes in the present work eight of 
these tombs. A feature of the tombs at Sheikh Said is, or 
rather was, the later inscriptions added by descendants of the 
ruling families, who, on visiting the ancient necropolis of the 
capital in which their ancestors rested, took this form of show- 
ing their reverence for those who had preceded them. 
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Says Mr. Davies: “In spite then of the unpromising nature 
of the materials at Sheikh Said, we can trace, as in a worn and 
broken mirror, some of the varying fortunes of this province, 
and may hope that our attempts to reconstruct its history 
during the Old Kingdom will be somewhat less hazardous in 
future Here, as elsewhere, the end of the Old King- 
dom is lost in almost complete darkness.” This handsome 
quarto volume contains thirty-four plates with frontispiece. 


Firchaoclogical Notes. 


In the June number of Man, Professor Flinders Petrie 
gives some of the results of his excavations at Abydos. The 
main result of his work during the past winter has been the 
thorough connection of the prehistoric and historic remains. 
In past years Prof. Petrie had explored the prehistoric age, 
and the system of sequence dates had enabled him to bring 
the various stages of undated remains into their consecutive 
order ; and in the last two years the royal tombs of the earliest 
dynasties had yielded material which placed the civilization of 
some eighteen reigns new to us. Now we have the connection 
of the two scales, and pass from years into sequence dates 
without a break. 

The ground which furnished these results is a town just out- 


side the temple of Osiris, and within the great temenos of 
Osiris of later age. This town proved to have been started at 
about the time of the earliest kings of Abydos, three centuries 
before Mena and the first Dynasty ; it continued to grow up- 
ward by successive strata of rubbish and weathered débdris 
through all the history ; but the upper parts have been re- 
moved by the natives for earth, and so we had only the strata 
of about 5000-4000 B. C, to deal with. The town was founded 
on the clean sand edge of the desert; and Prof. Petrie only 
worked those parts where he could still reach the basal sand, 
and so have a starting point for measurement. All the things 
of importance, all the flints, and the pottery, were levelled in 
inches over the sand and recorded. That the town was wide- 
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spread and grew regularly is shown by the narrow limits of 
leve) at which some objects are found; eight examples of a 
type of flint scraper, which were found over some 200 feet of 
ground, were yet all within 15 inches of extreme range of 
level. Also the pottery shows clear limits for several types. 

The present result, from comparing the pottery and stone 
vases with those of the royal tombs and the prehistoric se- 
quence dates, is that we can place as contempory : 


Sequence Date. Town Level. Tombof King. Approximate Date. 
76 oO nae ?5,000 B, C, 


77 10 — wee OS 
78 20 Ka ?4,870 ‘ 
79 4o Mena 4,715 
80 55 Zet 4,627 ‘ 
~~ 70 Den 4,584 ‘ 


—_ go Qa 4,514 °° 
— 110 Perabsen 4,373 * 


Prof. Petrie then proceeds to describe the flints, pottery, 
etc., and gives 19 illustrations. 


Proressor A. H. Sayce, in article in the Homiletic Review, 
for June, entitled “Freshest Light from Egypt,” says: “Few 
seasons of work have been more productive to the excavator 
than the one that is now closed. At Abydos Professor Petrie 
has completed his clearance and examination of the royal 
tombs of the first dynasty. A little to the south the prehis- 
toric graves of El-Amra have been excavated by Meons, 
McIver and Wilkin, while about ten miles to the north, near 
the village of Mahasna, the huge brick ‘mastabas’ or tombs of 
two early kings of the third dynasty have been discovered and 
opened by Mr. Garstang. On the opposite side of the Nile, 
immediately opposite Girga, a vast prehistoric cemetery has 
been systematically explored by Dr. Reisner at the head of 
the American expedition, and the chronological sequence of 
the graves and pottery of the so-called prehistoric period of 
Egypt is at last definitely ascertained. At El-Kab, between 
Esna and Edfer, Mr. Somers Clarke and myself have endeav- 
ored to fix the date of the great brick walls by which the an- 


cient town was surrounded, and in the course of our excava- 
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tions I fell across another ‘ prehistoric’ cemetery which must 
have been covered by the sand, and so preserved intact, but a 
few months after the last body had been deposited in it. 
Even its boundary wall of brick, which rose to the height of a 


foot above the level of the ground, remained perfect and 
uninjured. 

The main results of the excavations which have been car- 
ried on in Upper Egypt during the last few years can now be 
summed up and put into something of like scientific form. 
The time has come for indicating the principal conclusions to 
be drawn from them, and for sketching in outline the new 
chapter that has been opened in the history of Egypt and of 
civilized man. The veil that so long covered the beginnings 
of the Egyptian monarchy has at length been lifted, and we 
have learned that the traditional account of it, which the 
‘higher criticism’ had ‘demonstrated ’to be ‘fabulous’ and 
‘mythical’ is, after all, absolutely correct. And what is more, 
the tacit assumption of the late introduction of the art of 
writing which underlies the arguments of the ‘higher criti- 
cism’ is once more shown to be false. Long before the age of 
Abraham the people of Egypt were reading and writing and 
keeping a record of current events. The culture of Egypt in 
the time of the first dynasty was, in fact, just as advanced as it 
was in the time of the fourth. The artistic perfection of 
many of the objects found by Professor Petrie is simply mar- 
velous. Never in any subsequent period in Egyptian history 
were the hieroglyphic characters engraved with greater skill 
and artistic finish than in the reign of King Den, the third 
successor of Menes. Indeed, the tomb of the king is itself a 
proof of the advance that had already been made in art and 
mechanics. It is a stately structure, and the huge slabs of 
granite with which it was paved show not only what progress 
had been made in the craft of the quarrymen and stone- 
cutter, but also that the Egyptian engineers had already 
solved the problem of conveying large masses of stone down 
the Nile. But we have only to glance at the smaller objects 
found in the tombs of King Den and his predecessors to assure 
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ourselves that in artistic workmanship the Egyptians of the 
first dynasty had little to learn from ourselves. Exquisitely 
carved ivories and vases of alabaster or harder stone testify at 
once to the taste of the Egyptians of that remote period, and 
to their mechanical knowledge. The world of the Egyptian 
first dynasty was one in which culture was already old.” 


Contents of the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical 
Archeology: Vol. 24, Parts 4and 5. The Book of the Dead, 
Chapters cxl-cxliii, Prof. E. Naville—Notes on Greek Tran- 
scriptions of Babylonian Tablets, F. C. Burkitt—Dwelling 
Houses in Egypt, Dr. W. Pleyte—Some Unconventional 
Views on the Text of the Bible, III, Sir H. H. Howarth—An 
Arabic Version of the Prologue to Ecclesiasticus, Stanley A. 
Cook—Ant-pani Jit, illustrated from the Hebrew, E. J. 
Pilcher—Manuscript Portions of three Coptic Lectionaries, J. 
E. Gilmore—Egyptian “ Foundation Deposits” of Bronze and 
Wooden Model Tools, E. Towry Whyte. 

Professor Naville has undertaken to complete the transla- 
tion of the Book of the Dead, commenced by the late Sir Peter 
Le Page Renouf. Says Professor Naville: “Renouf, like 
many eminent scholars, had his learning chiefly in his head ; his 
notes are very scanty, mere scraps without any methodical 
order. There is not a line of written translation left, beyond 
what he printed himself. Thus, for the translation of the fol- 
lowing chapters, I was entirely dependent on the part already 
published, and I had constantly to refer to those chapters, in 
order to know the sense which Renouf would have given 
words and sentences I came across in the course of my work. 
I endeavored, as much as | could, to translate as Renouf 
would have done. Whenever it was possible, I used his words 
or his readings, although I did not always agree with them. 
I followed his choice of texts. He generally took the oldest 
one he had which he frequently found in my edition. On the 
whole, I tried to continue the work on the lines which Renouf 
himself adopted. Thus it cannot be said absolutely that this 
translation is my work ; Egyptological scholars will soon rec 
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ognize what is mine, and the interpretations for which I am 
not responsible. I beg the reader to look at my work in this 
light, and to remember that at present any translation of the 
Book of the Dead is tentative and provisional, and liable, with 
the progress of our knowledge of Egyptian, to undergo con- 
siderable changes.” 


Says Professor Sayce in the June Homiletic Review: “This 


neolithic population of primeval Egypt was subjugated by the 
Pharaonic Egyptians. Their language with its Semetic ele- 
ments shows that they must have come from Asia. So, too, 
does the knowledge of copper, which they brought with them. 
But it is the objects found in their tombs that indicate the par- 
ticular part of Asia from which they migrated. The Egypt of 
Menes and his immediate successors made use of the same 
seal-cylinder as that which characterized Babylonia, and, as in 
Babylonia also, clay was employed as a writing material. 
Now in Babylonia this was natural and obvious. There was 
no stone there, and consequently every pebble was of value. 
The stone-cutter’s art first developed in the Babylonian plain, 
where the pebbles were cut into the shape of cylinders and en- 
graved with figures and written characters. Clay, too, was 
literally under the feet of every one, and seemed of itself to 
suggest that the cylinder should be rolled over it, leaving on 
its surface a permanent impression of the engraved characters 
of the seal. In Egypt, however, the contrary of all this held 
good. There stone was plentiful, and clay, such as could be 
used for retaining an impression, was scarce. There was no 
inducement to cut the pebbles, which covered the face of the 
desert, into a peculiar form and employ them in the Babylon- 
ian manner, and only in a few places could clay be found 
which was not loamy and mixed with sand. It is only from 
Babylonia that the use of the seal-cylinder could have origi- 
nally come. 

“It is only in the age of the first dynasties that the seal- 
cylinder was used in Egypt. As time went on it fell more and 
more into disuse, until finally the scarab took its place. It 
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was unsuited to the valley of the Nile; the conditions which 
caused it to be invented in the alluvial plain of Babylonia did 
not prevail there. 

“There are other facts besides which point in the same di- 
rection and lead to the belief that the culture of Pharaonic 
Egypt was derived from the banks of the Euphrates. The 
Pharaonic Egyptians seem to have crossed the straits of Babel- 
Mandeb, carrying with them the weapons of metal with 
which they subsequently overcame the aboriginal inhabitants 
of the Nile valley, and to have reached the Nile itself in the 


neighborhood of El-Kab and Edfer. That they must have 
passed along the southern coast of Arabia was first pointed 
out by Dr. Schweinforth. Certain of the gods of Egypt were 
said to have come from thence, like the incense that was 
burned in their honor, and several of the sacred trees were 
natives of Yemen, but not of Egypt, where they became ex- 
tinct as soon as they were deprived of the protection of 
religion. 

“That Babylonia should have been the first home of the 
civilized Egyptians is a striking verification of the Biblical ac- 
count, which also makes the plain of Shinar the original home 
of civilized man. It is the second conclusion that may be 


drawn from the excavations and researches of the last few 
years.” 


Tue only foreign learned organization in the city of Con- 
stantinople is the Russian Archeological Institute founded in 


1895. Its recent annual report, published by the Director, 
Professor Uspensky, shows that it is rapidly becoming the 
literary and learned center for the whole Slavic colony in the 
Turkish capital, as the Servian and Bulgarian officials and 
scholars also participate in the work, especially in attending 
the lecture courses given by the Director on Byzantine history. 
The Institute has a museum of its own, particularly well 
supplied with material for the study of Byzantine archzxology 
and history. The Russian Ambassador presided at the recent 
annual sessions of the Institute. 
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Tue twelfth part of Dr. Muss-Arnolt’s “Concise Dictionary 
of the Assyrian Language” has appeared, comprising mussuqgu 
tostmtu. The great advantage which this work enjoys over Prof. 
Delitzsch’s “ Assyrisches Handwérterbuch ” consists in the full 
references it gives to the various Assyriological publications, 
in which the meaning of words have been settled or discussed. 
The student is thus furnished with the means of examining 
for himself the evidence on which a particular meaning has 
been assigned to a word, and in the case of a word of doubtful 
meaning he is supplied with a list of the different renderings 
that have been suggested forit. In a language such as As- 
syrian, in which so much still remains uncertain, the advan- 
tages of this arrangement are obvious; and Dr. Muss-Arnolt 
has carried out his plan with extraordinary thoroughness and 
accuracy. 


Contents of Man for June :—Note on Certain Antiquities 
from Cyprus in the British Museum, by H. B. Walters—Exca- 


vations at Abydos, by W. M. Flinders Petrie—Malay Divining 


Rods, by E. Westlake—Further Note on Reproductions of 
Nahua Manuscripts, by O. M. Dalton—The Supreme Being 
and Totems in Sarawak, by Andrew Lang—Note in Reply, by 
W. McDougall—The Use of Diagrams, by W. M. Flinders 
Petrie. 


Tue subscribers to the Society of Biblical Archeology for 
the year will receive the full report of Professor Sayce’s dis- 
covery of the true interpretation of the Hittite hieroglyph 
inscriptions. Professor Sayce’s lecture on the subject, on 
June 11th, will appear in the next number of the Proceedings 
of the Society. 


Tue recent number of the Journal of the Anthropological 
Institute contains :—The Color-Vision of the Natives of Upper 
Egypt, by W. H. R. Rivers—The Races of Early Egypt, by W. 
M. Flinders Petrie—Notes on Crania from the Nile Water- 


shed, by F. S. Shrubsall—Memorandum on the Languages of 
the Philippines, by W. E. W. MacKinley. 
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Mr. ARTHUR Carr writes from Athens as follows: 

In a recent visit to the excavations now being carried on at 
Old Corinth, under the skillful guidance of Professor Richard- 
son, director of the American School at Athens, I observed 
two fragmentary inscriptions, a notice of which would, I 
think, interest your readers. In the first the only letters ex- 
tant are ANOQIHEBI, which are thought to represent what is 
left of 6vvayay'/Efpaiew (synagogue of the Hebrews). I have not 
had an opportunity of speaking to Mr. Richardson or any 
other expert in regard to the genuineness of this inscription, 
but what strikes one with some doubt is (1) the rude and un- 
finished character of the lettering ; (2) the title “synagogue of 
the Hebrews,” rather than “synagogue of the Jews,” as fre- 
quently in the Acts ; (3) that there should be a synagogue of 
the A/ebrews in Corinth at all, and,if so, that the inscription 
should be in Greek ; and, lastly (4), that the synagogue should 
be designated by a title rather than by a symbol, These are 
points, however, which have, no doubt, been considered by 
expert archeologists. 

The other inscription is one which I have not seen noticed 
before. Ona broken stone there are two fragmentary lines, 
apparently containing lists of names. The upper line ends 
with the name of Heliodorus (H4JO4QPO02), the second with 
the name of Seneca (SENEKA) preceded b AIH, probably a 
fragmentary termination of a proper name. 

It will be interesting to hear the opinion of archeologists on 
this discovery. In any case, it was a delight and surprise 


to come across the name of Gallio’s brother in: the city of 
Corinth. 


Mr. Irwin Hocu DeLone, a graduate student in Semitics in 


the University of Chicago, has been appointed to the Thayer 
Memorial Fellowship in the American School for Oriental 
Study and Research in Palestine. This Fellowship is awarded 
on the basis of an examination, and the appointment is for the 
period of one year. 
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Tue Seventh Annual Report of the British School at Athens 
is devoted chiefly to an account of the excavations in 1891 of 


Dr. Arthur J. Evans on the site of the ancient palace at 


Knossus in Crete, with a briefer account of the explorations of 
D. G. Hogarth at Zakro, on the eastern end of the same island. 
Other British excavations at Presos have brought to light an 
inscription in an unknown tongue, but in Greek characters of 
the fifth century B. C., which may be helpful if the language 
is the same as that of Dr. Evans’ clay tablets. Some seals, 
and far more impressions of seals, were discovered, of which 
several bear representations of a man with a bull’s head, 
clearly the Minotaur. Among the finds at Zakro were nearly 
five hundred nodules of clay bearing impressions of intaglios, 
and two of these which are reproduced in this Report are of 
the Minotaur type. Boyd Dawkins discusses the skulls from 
cave-burials at Zakro, but comes to no final judgment on 
vexed questions. At the close of the volume is a reunion of 
two fragments of a Greek inscription, one part being in the 
British Museum and the other in the British School at Athens, 
due to the ingenuity of Dr. Wilhelm, who is, perhaps, the most 
brilliant of living Greek epigraphists. 


In Part II of the Amherst Papyri a notable feature is that 
in all business and legal transactions the women are rather 
more in evidence than the men. They make loans and pur- 
chases, inherit property, and execute contracts of every de- 
scription with remarkable freedom and apparent equality be- 
fore the law. The custom of intermarriage between brother 
and sister is strikingly illustrated in several of these frag- 
ments. A census return bya certain priest, Panephremmis, 
reports himself as forty years old and married to his full 
sister, aged seventeen. A petition by a certain Demetria in 


behalf of her son, claiming exemption from poll-tax for him 
on the ground that he is descended on both sides from a 
gymnasiarch, gives the family tree for five generations, which 
offers three successive instances, on the mother’s side, of mar- 
riage between own brothers and sisters. The names, too, in 


this genealogy are all Greek, with a single exception. A 
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family correspondence of the second century A. D., between 
Sarapion and his son, and a sister who was probably his wife, 
is occupied with questions of crops and laborers and clothing 
and money; the son, however, shows genuine anxiety about 
his father’s health. But expressions of affection come high 
when papyrus costs three obolus a sheet, and when, in a mem- 
orandum of expenses, we find the single item of papyrus set 
down for 80 drachme against 100 drachme for traveling ex- 
penses. The Greek of these excerpts, corrupt and misspelled 
as they often are—in fact, by reason of their misspelling and 


corruption—constitutes in itself an interesting study, ranging 
as it does far into the Byzantine period. 


In a recent number of L’///ustration, M. Henry de Varigny 
asks the question, Has the man of to-day a chance to live 
longer than the man of 2,000 years ago? In answering this 
question, he bases his conclusions upon charts and statistics 
published by Prof Karl Pearson in Biometrika, and upon the 
researches made by W. Spiegelberg, of Strassburg, on the Age 
of Egyptian Mummies. These conclusions are that an 
Egyptian who 2,000 years ago lived to be 68 years old was 
likely to live longer than a modern Englishman of the same 
age. M. de Varigny gives the following explanation: “ Evi- 
dently there was among the Egyptians a natural selection, re- 
sulting from environment, that does not take place to-day, at 
least to the same degree, among civilized people. The 
Egyptians who reached the age of 68 years had robust consti- 
tutions and therefore their chances of longevity ,were excep- 
tional. Mortality was higher among the children and the 
adults and there was a kind of selection by death. The man 
of to-day is not stronger; he is possibly weaker. But the 
majority of the people live under conditions more favorable to 
longevity, because we know what conditions to promote. In 
other words, the greater expectation of average life is the re- 
sult of the progress of sanitary science in the fullest sense, 
and not the result of an increase of vitality. It is the conse- 


quence of the evolution of man’s intellect than of the evolution 
of his body.” 
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A DanisH expedition, equipped by the Carlsberger Fund, 
and under the direction of the archeologist, Dr. Blinkenberg, 
has just started for the island of Rhodes. After long negotia- 
tions the Sultan’s permission to undertake researches there 


has been secured. They will be first made in the small city of 
Lindos on the northeastern coast of the island, where there 


are large ruins and ancient structures. The archeologist, Dr. 
Kirsch, accompanies the expedition. 


Che Sleep of the Nile. 


Sleep, sleep on, for never more awaking, 
The cries of countless slaves thy waves shall hear ; 
Sleep, sleep on, and naught thy visions breaking 
May tell thee how thy land is past and sere; 
Sleep, sleep on, though Isis’ lotus flower 
Still grows upon the pulseless calm lagoon, 
Sleep, sleep on, O Nile, thy worshipped power 
Has waned as wanes great Thoth, the horned moon. 


Sleep, sleep on, no more the sistrums clashing 
Shall gather crowds the ibis bird to see; 

Sleep, sleep on, no cymbals loudly crashing 
Are heard in Serapeion by the sea; 

Sleep, sleep on, thy temples now are shattered, 
The strangers’ foot pollutes the mighty fane, 

Sleep, sleep on, gods, peoples all are scattered, 
And in thy dreams be deified again. 


Sleep, sleep on, through lands where once descended 
Osiris great, the soul of Ra the sun; 
Sleep, sleep on, by shrines where once knees bended 
To pray to Amon the great All in One; 
Sleep, sleep on, the Sphinx in scornful musing 
May mock mere men who try to read its tale; 
Sleep, sleep on, thy strength is in refusing 
To hear remorseless how all nations fail. 


Sleep, sleep on, alas for ever flowing, 

Thou may’s not find an end, a dreamless rest; 
Sleep, sleep on, and in thy sleep unknowing, 

The crafts of aliens float upon thy breast; 
Sleep, sleep on, till earth’s revolving staying 

And cooling cause the waters’ flow to cease; 
Sleep, sleep on, thy agelong life portraying 

How happy they who die, Life’s greatest peace. 


Francis W. WHEELER. 





